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Crop  prospects  .in  Canada  show  some  improvement  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  eastern  Canada,  and  British  Columbia.     Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the 
prairie  provinces  have  had  rain,  but  grains  are  not  expected  to  recover 
sufficiently  to  produce  en  average  crop.     In  some  districts  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  less  than  half  a  crop  will  be  harvested,  but  in  northern  areas 
of  all  three  prairie  provinces  rains  foil  during  the  past  week,  and  pros- 
pects are  quite  good,  although  lower  than  in  1952.     In  June  1933,  weather 
prospects  in  these  provinces  declined  23  percent,  while  in  June  1932  there 
was  a  72-porcent  improvement.     Crop  conditions,  as  reported  June  30,  1953, 
in  percent  of  the  long-time  average  yield  nor  aero,  contrasted  with  1932 
figures  in  parenthesis,  are  as  follows:     F~.ll  wheat,  90  (102);  spring  wheat, 
77  (99);  all  wheat  77  (99);  oats,  84  (95);  bar ley  64  (93);   fall  rye,  74  (92); 
spring  rye,  73  (96);  all  rye  74  (93);  flaxseed,  69  (92).     (Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  telegram,  Ottawa,  July  11.) 

Germany  provision?.!  production  estimates  in  bushels,  with  1932  final 
figures  in  parenthesis:     Wheat,  135,995,000  (133,827,000);  rye,  324,312,000 

329,255,000);  barley,  145,550,000  (147,616,000);  oats  424,750,000 
(458,160,000).     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  July  11,  1933.) 

Italy  milling  quota  all  domestic  wheat  99  percent  effective  July  16. 
(International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  July  11,  1953.) 

Hungary  production  r^g5._jjaJ^usho1s T  with  1932  figures  in  parenthe- 
sis:    Wheat,   75,287,000  (64,462,000);  rye,  33,773,000  (30,301,000)  barley, 
31,002,000  (33,050,000);  oats  19,221,000  (21,756,000).  (International 
Institute  of  Agriculture ,  July  11,  1933.) 

Netherlands  production  in  bushels,  1955  with  1932  figures  in  paren- 
thesis:    Wheat,  14,183,000  (15,694,000)  rye.  12,676,000  (13,660,000); 
barley  2,296,000  (2,710,000);  oats  18,464,000  (20,915,000):  potatoes 
105,049,000  (135,2.15,000);  sugar  boots,   short  tens,  1,937,000  (1,731,000). 
(International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  July  12,  1933.) 

Egypt  production,  in  bushels,  1955  with  19.32  figures  in  parenthesis: 
Wheat,  59,940,000  (52,586,000);  barley,  9,232,000  (12,067,000).     ( Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture ,  July  12,  1933.) 
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Summary  of  _rec.it  broad  grain  info rmat ion 

Dae  largely  to  prospects  of  an  exceptionally  small  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  Stat.es,  pre  duct  ion  for  1933  in  the  12  countries  now  reported  is  19. 1 
-ereent  bilow  the  comp.orable  1932  figures.    Indications  point  to  a  European 
•heat  crop  outside  of  Hussia  somewhat  smaller  than  the  unusually  lar^e  1932 
crop  despite  some  increases  in  acreage.    It  is  still  too  early  to  judge 
probable  -orodr.ction  in  the  important  Southern  Hemisphere  areas  but  reports 
to  date  suggest  that  the  crops  were  planted  under  generally  favorable  con- 
ditions.   In  China,  a  winter  wheat  crop  fully  10  percent  larger  than  that 
of  last  y^c'.r  is  reported  for  both  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  North  China, 
accordi.-=\  to  -he  Shanghai  office  of  the  foreign  Agricultural  Service.  All 
but  one  province  in  these  regions  report  crops  larger  than  last  year,  with 
the  quality  ap-carently  better  than  last  year's  low  grade  crop. 

Wheat  markets  were  somewhat  firmer  in  Evmppc;  during  the  week  ended 
July  5.    In  the  Orient,  however,  Chinese  interest  in  foreign  wheat  was 
very  low  owing  to  increased  domestic  supplies.    European  mid- June  wheat 
stocks  showed  little  caange  from  comparable  raid-May  figures,  but  continued 
well  in  excess  of  stocks  for  the  corresponding  dates  of  recent  years. 
World  wheat  shipments  -ere  smaller  during  the  meek  ended  July  1  than  in 
other  recent  reeks,  with  North  America  and  Argentina  registering  Important 
declinsc.    Australian  shipments  advanced. 


FHEAT:    production  in  specified  countries,  1931-1933 


Lntry 


1931 


1,000  bushels 


United  Stat 
Mexico 

Spain   

Bulgaria- • • 
Portugal  •  • 
Finland  . . . 

Algeria  

Morocco  . . 
Tunis 

Egypt  

India  

Japan  .... 

Total 


900,219 
6 , 226 

134,425 
51 ,195 
12,999 
1,161 
25,643 
21,972 
13,9  53 
45,072 

345,295 
30,892 


1,610,070 


'32 


1,000  bushels: 


726,000 
9,658 

184,209 
50,553 
18,138 
1 , 250 
29,237 
27,970 
17,453 
52, 586 

339 , 521 
31,336 


1,488,021 


1933 


1,000  bushels 


496,000 
11,746 

126,602 
52,139 
12,860 
1,506 
28,109 
25,720 
11,574 
38,948 

347,162 
38,227 


1,192,5 


07 
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.Crop  and  weather  con ii  t  i on s 


In  the  Surcpoaa  section  of  the  U.S.S-H.  rainy  weather  has  been 
generally  prevalent,  causing  some  lodging,  according  to  a  rocsnt  radio 
message  from  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner  Christy  at  Berlin.  Harvest 
is  ir.  progress  in  the  wheat  areas  of  the  extreme  south,  but  harvesting 
machinery  still  needs  repairs.    Lodging  was  noted  in  so  mo  Darts  of  Sermany, 
and  one  spring  crop  appeared  weedy  and  hampered  by  cool  rainy  weather  the' 
latter  part  of  .pane,  which  also  delayed  winter  crops.    Official  crop  con- 
ditions, as  reported  the  first  6f  July,  wer3  somewhat  above  average  fo~ 
winder  rye  and  spring  wheat,  slightly  -bove  average  for  spring  rye,  aad  good 
bo  average  for  winter  wheat.    Recent  weather  in  France  was  mors  favorable, 
bu-c  the  crop  remains  below  last  year.    Harvesting  began  in  the  south,  but 
was  delayed  by  previous  rains.    In  Lepr^rV,  crop  conditions  were  generally 
favorable.  .  - 


In  his  summary  as  of  July  1,  covering  crop  conditions  for  grains  in 
the  important  countries  of  continental  Europe,  Is?.  Christy  stated  that  the 
encouraging  prospects  of  the  early  season  have  been  replaced  by  prolonged 
drynes?  and  cold  weather  in  many  countries.     Serious  deterioration  has* 
resulted,  and  production  is  not  likely  to  equal  that  of  last  year,  despite 
a  sligntly  larger  acreage . 

Argentina 

Winter  wheat  germination  was  progressing  under  generally  favorable 
conditions  in  Argentina  up  to  June  15,  according  to  official  reports  for- 
warded by  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner  Luedtka  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Growth  was  hastened  by  unseasonably  high  temperatures,  out  by  raid-June,  more 
normal  growing  conditions  had  developed,  accompanied  by  heavy  frosts.  Local 
damage  is  noted  from  floods,  drought  and  locusts.    The  latter  pest  has  been 
especially  bad  in  Cordoba,  the  province  second  to  Buenos  Aires  in  agricultural 
output.    The  cooler  weather,-  however,  has  checked  insect  activity.    The  bulk 
of  the  crop  has  been  planted. 

I-  l^.enqti  Aires  province,  which  accounts  for  about  l/g  of  the  Argen- 
tine wheat  acreage,  sowing  was  still  in  progress  hy  mid-June,  subject  to 
interruption  by  floods  in  low  areas.    Most  of  the  planted  arsas,  however, 
showed  a  good  stand.    In  Cordoba,  t.he  next  most  important  wheat  province ,  wheat 
that  had  germinated  was  regarded  as  in  satisfactory  condition  although  high 
temperatures  have  favored  rank  growth.    In  Santa  |e,  where  the  general  crop 
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situation  is  regarded  as  ^ood,  locusts  have  forced  replanting  in  seme  north- 
-western areas.    Some  sewing  still  remains  to  be  completed.    In  La  Fa.mpa 
-•.also,  crop  conditions  are  reported  as  satisfactory.    Hea*ry  growth  of  early 
s'oVn  wheat  has  been  checked  by  cooler  weather.    Later  plowing  has  been  done 
under  favorable  soil  moisture  conditions. 

Foreign  ma.rket  conditions 

Europe 

Continental  markets  were  firmer  during  the  week  ended  July  6,  with 
more  activity  in  evidence,  especially  after  the  announcement  of  the  London 
wheat  conference,  indicating  agreement  on  tentative  plans  to  reduce  acreage 
and  to  allot  export  quotas,  according  to  radioed  information  from  Mr.  Christy 
at  Berlin. :    In  ITethe rlands,  prices  were  firm  and  markets  active.    Firm  prices 
prevailed  also  in  France  and  Austria,  but  business  was  limited.    In  Germany, 
firmness  was  general  due  to  letter  demand  at  mills,  particularly  in  the 
Rhine  country,  due  to  improved  flour  "business  and  the.  lateness  of  the  crop. 
Some  purchases  overseas  were  reoorted. 

Commenting  on  the  continental  European  wheat  market-  for  June,  Mr. 
Christy  reports  continued  hand-to-mouth  buying.     Continental  markets  had 
•  been  influenced  largely  "by  the  favorable  early  season  crop  prospects  and 
'  uncertainties  in  the  economic  situation.    The  upward  movement  of  Jjorth 
American  wheat  prices' in  recent  weeks  was  reflected  by  advances  in  the. 
Rotterdam  futures  market,  and  by  less  marked  advances  in  cash  wheat  prices 
in  western  Furope  and  the  Danube  area.  ..  The  sharp,  advance  in  most  French 
7/heat  prices  since  mid- June  followed  the  announcement  of  price-fixing  legis- 
lation.   European  mid-June  r/heat  stocks  showed  little  change  over  comparable 
mid-May  figures,  and  continued  Well  in.  excess  of  stocks  for  the  corresponding 
dates  of  recent  years.    Stocks  of  domestic:  wheat  in  France  continue  high,  as 
do  first-hand  domestic  supplies  in  Germany. 

It  no7r  appears  that  the  net  imports  of  wheat  and  wheal-  flour  into  the 
19  continental  deficit  countries  for  the  1932-33  season  will  reach  about' 
202,000,000  bushels,  Mr.  Christy  states.    Actual  imports  reached  341,713,000 
bushels  in  1931-32  and  365,596,000  bushels  for  1930-31.    Net  imports  for 
1933-34  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1932-33-    It  appears  also  that  the 
1933  continental  wheat  crop  will  fall  considerably  below  last  year's  record 
production.    The  expected  production  decline  is  sufficient  to  more  than  off- 
set the  increased  carry-over  in  such  important  countries  as  France  and  Ger- 
many .  .  . 
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China 

New  wheat  arriving  in  Shanghai  showed  a  decided  increase  over  the 
past  few  years,  according  to  radioed  advices  from  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Dawson  at  Shanghai.    Mills  began  operations  the  latter  part  of  June,,  using 
Chinese  wheat  mixed  with  foreign.  ,  They,  expect  to  receive  30  percent:  more° 
Chinese  wheat  in  1933  than  in  1932,  with  prices  in  local  currency  the  lowest 
in  many  years.     Carry-over  on  July  1  was  about  3,733,000  bushels  composed 
largely  of  Australian  wheat.    No  interest  was  shown  in  foreign  wheat  and 
little  more  for  flour  on  account  of  high  prices  and  the  plentiful  supply  in 
China.     Imports  of  wheat  are  expected  to  be  considerably  below  those  of  the 
past  two  years..    Flour  stocks  in  Shanghai  were  around  1,000,000  bags  and 
demand  was  rather  weak.     Tientsin  was  overstocked,  but  fair  business  was 
indicated  in  Newchwang  and  South  China. 

'Chinese  imports  of  wheat  from  July  1932  to  May  1933  were:  .America, 
267,000  bushels;  Canada,  7,547,000  bushels;  Australia,  34,250,000  bushels; 
Argentina,  560,000  bushels;  others  8,000;  total  42,642,000  bushels.  Im- 
ports of  wheat  flour  into  China,  excluding  Manchuria-  and  Hongkong,  during 
the  same  period  were:    America,.  951,000  barrels  of  196  pounds;  Canada,  67,000 
barrels;  Australia,  1,034,000;  Japan,  741,000;  others,  48,000;  total  2,864,000 
barrels.     Nominal  wheat  prices  as  of  July  5,  c.i.f.  Shanghai  for  July  shipment 
per  bushel,  were:  Argentina,  64.  cents;  -63 .-5-pound  bushel  guaranteed  weight; 
Australian,  71  cents;  Canadian  #3  Northern  Spring,  72  cents;  Western  White, 
unquoted;  Shanghai  standard,  spot,  47  cents.    Native  wheat  was  being  bought 
on  July  6  at  42  to  45  cents.    Shanghai  sioot  flour  was  priced  at  63  cents  per 
bag. 

Danube  Basin  wheat  situation  ■ , . 

Based  on  crop  conditions  of  June  22,  total  production  of  winter  and  • 
spring  wheat  for  1933  in  the  Danube  Basin  is  forecast  .at  317,830,000  bushels, 
according  to  representatives  in  Belgrade  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
This  compares  with  219,372,000  bushels  in  1932  and  the  five-year  average  of 
332,615,000  bushels  in  1927-1931.     Cool  rainy  weather  delayed  the  crop  about 
four  weeks,  but  rapid  development  occurred  after  June  15,  when  the  season 
became  more  normal.    Harvest  is  not  expected  to  reach  its  height,  however, 
until  the  latter  half  of  July., 

Although  actual  exports  from  the.  Danube  Basin  in  the  1933-34  season 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  buying  power"  of  importing  countries  and  general 
marketing  conditions,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Belgrade,  representatives  that 
the  amount  available  for  foreign  markets  will  approximate  50,890,000  bushels, 
made  up  of  some  47,766,000  bushels  from  the  1933^ crop  and  a  carry-over  of 
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3,123,000  "bushels  from  1932.    -TTneat  shipments  are  not  expected  to  move  in 
volume  until  after  August  15  on  account  of  the  late  season.  Government 
relief  measures  are  expected  to  operate  along  the  same  lines  as  in  1932-33 
and  while  it  is    thought  that  wheat  will  not  be  dumped  on  world  markets  by 
Danube  Basin  countries,  all  possible  efforts  are  being  made  to  place  their 
1533-34  surpluses.     The  June  volume  of  sales  for  cash  in  the  Danube  Basin 
was  small,  which  was  attributed  to  crop  conditions,  limited  purchases  for 
home  consumption,  and  lack  of  export  possibilities.     Prices  showed  improve- 
ment, however,  due  to  fear  of  rust  and  heat  damage  to  the  new  crop  and  small 
deliveries  by  farmers. 


PEED  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  feed  grain  information 

The  1933  area  sown  to  feed  grains  in  the  countries  so  far  reported 
is  somewhat  below  that  sown  last  year.     The  United  States  shows  the  greatest 
decline  in  barley  and  oats  acreage,  and  also  some  in  corn.     The  European 
countries  showed  a  decrease  of  1  percent  in  barley  and  oa,ts,  and  more  than 
4  percent  in  corn.    On  account  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  some 
countries,  however,  the  crops  have  been  turning  out  much  smaller  than  last 
year.     In  the  United  Sta.tes  the  barley  and  oats  crops  are  estimated  at  about 
56  percent  of  last  yoarts,  and  the  corn  crop  at  about  83  percent.     The  con- 
dition of  these  crops  is  53.2  percent,  7S.1  percent  and  70.2  percent  of 
normal,  respectively.     In  Europe  the  barley  and  oats  crops  in  the  countries 
reported  are  about  95  percent  of  the  1932  harvests,,  and  the  corn  crop  only 
74  percent.     Por  tables  showing  detailed  figures  on  feed  grain  acreage  and 
production,  see  pages    57  and    58  .      See  also  page  60  for  trade  and  price 
data. 


COTTON 

Japanese  boycott  on  Indian  cotton  now  apparent 

Forward  contracts  for  Japanese  purchases  of  Indian  cotton  after  June 
13  were  forbidden  by  the  boycott  on  such  purchases  in  retaliation  for  the 
higher  Indian  duties  on  imports  of  Japanese  textiles,  according  to  cabled 
advices  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Dawson  at  Shan&li  i.  Shippers 
were  permitted  to  sell  stocks  contracted  for  before  that  d         irid  forward 
speculative  commitments  already  made  also  were  exempt.    At  least  400,000 
bales  of  Indian  cotton  known  to  be  involved  in  such  agreements  are  to  arrive 
in  Japan . during  the  next  2  or  3  months.     Despite  the  45-percent  drop  in  total 
cotton  imports  for  'Jay,  imports  from  India  sustained  the  high  April  level  in 
anticipation  of  the  boycott  and  also  in  view  of  the  more  favorable  price 
position  as  against  American. 
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May  imports  of  American  cotton  were,  down  to  55,970  "bales  of  500 
pounds  net.    Imports  from  India,  however,  reached.  150,620  bales.      The  spot 
demand  for  American  cotton  continued  strong  for  June.    The  market  was  in- 
flucenced  by  reduced  stocks  which,  while  still  large,  have  been  declining 
in  recent  weeks  as  a  result  of  increased  mill  takings.      It  is  expected 
that  stocks  of  American  cotton  will  cone  inuo  to  decrease  during  the  summer. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  boycott  on  Indian  cotton  will  depend  on  whether 
spinners  consider  it  sufficiently  powerful  to  force  down  Indian  duties, 
Mr.  Dawson  reports.    The  non-use  of  Indian  cotton  may  be  expected  to  result 
in  an  at  least  nominal  rise  in  the  price  of  cheap  cotton  materials.  In- 
formed opinion  in  Kobe  and  Osaka  is  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  total  im- 
ports of  American  cotton  will  be  relatively  small  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  with  greater  interest  shown  in  the  lower  grades  of  cotton  if  the 
boycott  becomes  actually  effective.    In  any  event,  imports  of  American 
strict  middling  for  the  next  several  months  are  expected  to  be  below  average. 


TOBACCO 

Southern  Rhodesian  production  estimate  reduced 

Southern  Rhodesia  produced  14,500,000  pounds  of  salable  tobacco  in 
1932-33,  against  14,153,000  pounds  in  1931-32,  packed  weight  basis,  accord- 
ing to  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  Pretoria.    The  1932-33  figure 
quoted  is  the  final  estimate.    Earlier  estimates  ran  as  high  as  20,000,000 
pounds.    Of  the  1932-33  total,  13,200,000  pounds  are  flue-cured  leaf,  against 
12,000,000  pounds  of  such  leaf  produced  in  1931-32  .    That  type  of  tobacco 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  from  Southern  Rhodesia  to  British 
markets,  where  the  tendency  appears  to  be  toward  somewhat  greater  utilization 
of  Empire-grown  tobacco,    production  of  Turkish  type  tobacco  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  fell  to  350,000  pounds  this  season,  against  426,000  pounds  last 
season.       The  remainder  of  the  total  crop  is  accounted  for  by  fire-cured  and 
other  types  of  so-called  Virginia  tobacco.    Production  has  not  yet  returned 
to  the  high  level  0f  1927-28,  when  the  total  tobacco  crop  reached  nearly 
22,000,000  pounds. 

About  32,500  acres  were  planted  to  tobacco  in  1  932-33,  of  which  31,300 
acres  were  under  Virginia  type  tobacco..    Corresponding  1931-32  figures  were 
25,670  and  24,394  acres  .. respectively.    The  yield  per  acre  for  Virginia  types 
works  out  at  483  pounds  for  the  current  season  against  606  pounds  last  year. 
Some  3,015  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  were  used  to  produce  the  current  flue- 
cured  crop  agains  2,094  tons  in  1931-32.    About  219  pounds  per  acre  were  used 
tms  season,  however,  against  225  pounds  last  season.    The  forestry  officer 
for  Soutnern  Rhodesia  reports  a  declining  supply  of  wood  for  the  curing  process 
m  the  principal  flue-curing  area.    It  is  estimated  that  to  maintain  fuel 
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supplies  for  100  acres  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  12  acres  of  new  trees  must  be 
planted  annually,.  The  government  has  granted  increased  timber  reservations 
to  tobacco  growers. 


LIVESTO  CK,  MEAT  AUD  "COL 

Foreign  pork  markets  firmer 

Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  during  June  were  the 
largest  for  the  month  on  record.    As  a  result  of  the  larger  supplies  and  high 
temperatures  hog  prices  in  this  country  have  declined  since  aid-May.  Domestic 
prices  of  hog  products  were  irregular  during  June,  but  foreign  prices  of  most 
products  except  bacon  were  steady  to  higher  in  terms  of  United  States  currency, 
largely  because  of  the  depreciation  of  American  currency.    Bacon  prices  on 
the  British  market  r.-ere  lower  during  the  month. 

The  June  pig  Survey  recently  released  by  this  Department  showed  an 
increase  of  3  percent  in  the  1S33  spring  pig  crop.    A  large  increase  in  fall 
farrowings  for  1933  was  indicated,  but  it  may  not  be  fully  realized,  since  in 
recent  weeks  the  ratio  between  hog  prices  end  corn  prices  has  become  much  less 
favorable  for  hog  production.    The  June  hog  census  in  Germany  showed  a  slight 
decrease  in  total  numbers  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of  bred 
sows  on  hand  was  larger  than  in  June  last  year  indicating  a  t  endency  toward 
increased  production. 

Bacon  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  reduced  during  May  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month,  but  imports  of  hams  and  lard  were  larger.  A 
reduction  of  2.5  percent  per    month  in  the  British  import  quota  on  bacon  and 
hams  has  been  announced  for  July  and  August.    Lard  imports  into  Germany  during 
the  month  were  relatively  large.    United  States  exports  of  lard  increased  dur- 
ing May,  but  pork  exports  were  reduced.    Shipments  of  both  pork  and  lard,  from 
the  principal  United  States  ports  during  June  were  larger  than  in  May.  See 
release  Rp-44,  "foRLD  EOG  AND  PORK  PROSPECTS,  July,  1953. 

Germany  moves  to  control  wool  industry 

German  wool  industry  associations  must  fix  the  amounts  of  domestic  wool 
to  be  used  by  member  firms,  according  to  a  decree  of  June  13  forwarded  by  the 
Eerlin  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  allotment  plan  is  com- 
pulse ry,  but  appeals  against  allotments  as  made  by  the  associations  will  be 
heard  by  the  Economic  Minister.    The  order  is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
stabilize  the  market  for  domestic  wool.    It  follows  a  decree  of  June  12 
authorizing  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Economics  to  issue  such  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  domestic 
wool.    In  view  of  the  mandatory  use  of  such  wool,  textile  interests  are 
urging  an  early  announcement  of  wool  improvement  regulations. 
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The  average  yearly  production  of  wheat  in  the  Netherlands  for  the 
pre-war  period  from  1909  to  1913  was  4,976,000  bushels.     Since  the  war 
production  has  be  en  somewhat  higher,  averaging  .until-  recently  about 
6, 000,000  bushels.    Beginning  in  1931  the  government  adopted  a  policy  of 
maintaining  a' price  level  for  domestic  wheats  'considerably,  above'  the  open 
market  price  for  foreign  wheats,  and  making  the  use  of  domestic  wheats  by 
the  domestic  millers  compulsory  up  to  a  certain  percentage.    This  policy 
has  resulted  in  a  decided  increase  in  production.    The  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  been  further  aided  by  the  depressed  prices  and  shrinkage  in 
marketing  opportunities  for  those  agricultural  products  which  Holland  in 
years  past  has  produced  in  excess  of  her  domestic  requirements. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  factors  indicated,  the  acreage  in  meat 
m  1932  increased  53.4  percent  over  that  of  1931,  and,  this  increased 
acreage  in  combination  rath  the  prevalence  of  ideal  growing  and  harvesting 
conditions  resulted  in  a  crop  of  13,694,000  bushels,  representing  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  102.8  percent  over  that  for  the^l93i  crop.  This 
increased  undoubtedly  was  higher  than  had  been  anticipated  and  probably  more  t 
than  was  desired  because  the  government  in  October  1932,  announced  that 
the  subsidies  on  wheat  during  1933  will  be  paid  only  when  the  area  sown 
to  wheat  does  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  1932  cultivatable  area  of  the 
farm.    The  wheats,  produced  are  of  a  very  soft  character  and  chiefly  white 
in  color.    Some  red  wheats  are  grown,  but  these  are  not  popular  with  the 
farmers  and  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  (probably  not  more  than 
5  percent)  of  the  total.    The  wheats  from  the  province  of  Ze eland,  the  most 
important  wheat  producing  area  of  the  country,  are  said  to  be  the  softest 
wheats  produced  in  Europe,  and  to  have  excellent  flavor.    The  wheats  grown 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  are  also  soft,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  • 
as  the  Zeeland  wheats,  nor  do  they  possess  the  same  3xcellence  in  flavor. 

Holland  wheats  are  low  in  gluten  content,  and  are  unsuitabl e  for 
bread  flours,  but. are  excellent  for  biscuit,  cake  and  pastry  flours.  Gen.* 
erally,  they  are  high  in  gassing  power,  of  high  moisture  content,  and  in 
ordinary  years  often  contain  an  appreciable  percentage  of  sprouted  or  par- 
tially sprouted  kernels.    The  moisture  content  of  these  wheats  even  in  the 
driest  years  will  range  from  15  to  19  percent  and  in  wet  years  will  go  as 
high  as  23  percent.    The  1932  harvest  season  was  exceptionally  dry  and  the 
crop  produced  was  Considerably  above  the  average  in  quality  and  condition. 
This  fact  has  made  it  possible  'for  the  domestic  millers  to  make  a  fairly 
satisfactory  bread  flour  from  wheat  mLxturcs  containing  35  percent  (the 
amount  required  by  the  government)  of  those  wheats,  but  the  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  some  millers  that  this  will  not  be.  possible  with  a  crop 
of  average  or  lower  than  average  quality  and  the  condition,  and  when  such  a 
crop  occurs  the  millers  will  probably  demand  a  reduction  in  the  percentage 

o.f  Inland  wheat  required  igi  <-Vi  r  milling  blends.  

a/  prepared  by  J.  H.  Shollenbergor ,  grain  specialist  in  Europe  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Currency  conversions  are  made  at  the  rate 
prevailing  July  11,  1933,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Before  government  milling  regulations  became  effective,  domestic 
wheats  were  seldom  used  in  bread  flour  mixtures.      If  used  at  all,  it  was  only 
in  small  percentages,  usually  for  the  pirpose  of  increasing  the  gassing 
properties  of  the  resultant  flour.    The  high  gassing  power  of  these  wheats 
make  them  useful  in  milling  mixtures  for  overcoming  the  deficiencies  of 
other  wheats  with  respect  to  this  property.    In  former  years  the  principal 
use  of  domestic  wheats  has  "been  for  poultry  feed  and  for  making  biscuit  flours 
and  whole  wheat  meal  for  graham  breads.    Because  of  their  excellent  flavor  the 
Zeeland  wheats  are  particularly  desired  for  wheat  meal  making,  but  only  when 
of  sound  condition  can  they  be  used  for  thin  purpose.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
soundness  of  grain  requirement s  for  biscuit  flour  purposes  are  not  so  strict, 
consequently  some  of  the  7-heats  unsuitable  for  wheat  meal  purposes  are  quite 
useful  for  biscuit  flour. 

Foreign  wheat  and  flour  import  requirements  formerly  amounted  to  about 
30,000,000  bushels  annually  but  with  the  increase  in  production  and  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  domestic  wheats,  these  requirements  have  decreased.  The 
governmental  decrees  pertaining  to  the  c\impu.lsory  use  of  domestic  wheats  by 
domestic  mi  11-ers.  which,  have  thuse  far  been  issued  are  as  fallows: 

July       1931  -  the  use  of  20  percent  of  domestic  wheat 

Sept.  7,  1931  -  "  22  1/2    11  " 

Aug.  8,  1232    -  "  25  "  "  » 

Feb.  13,  1933  -  «  35  "  11  ■ 

The  decree  fixing  35  as  the  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  to  be  used 
was  maae  under  authority  of  a  law  enacted  on  February  9,  1233,  which  states 
that  wheat  flour  transported  or  sold  in  Holland  may  be  required  to  contain 
up  to  40  percent  of  flour  derived  from  domestic  wheats.    Thus  far  the  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  law  nave  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
aPPly  the  maxinum  limitations  posrloic  under  this  law,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  they    will,  at  least  until  the  new  crop  is  narvostcd,  as  the  present  regu- 
lation regarding  the  use  of  domestic  wheats  appears  to  be  providing  a  market 
for  an  such  wheat  offered.    This  decree  seriously  affects  the  requirements 
f o r  fo rei  gn  wheat .    Soe  •  whe at  i  rape rt  tabl e ,  page  55 . 

In  addition  to  requiring  the  use  of  33  percent  of  domestic  wheat,  the 
government  fixes  the  price  at  which  this  wheat  may  be  purchased.    On  May  9, 
this  price  was  12.50  Butch  guilders  per  100  kilograms,  or  aporoximatel;/ $1 .36 
per  bushel.    Although  Holland,  is  said    to  be  a  free  trade  country  for  wheat 
and  flour,  the  impcrcati  yi  of  those  com  .odi  ties  is  seriously  affected  not  only 
by  the  decree  requiring  the  use  of  55  percent  of  do-ufstic  wheat  hub  by  certain 
fees  and  restrictions  placed  or.  the  usage  of  flour  made  from  foreign  whoats. 
In  order  to  understand  the  application  of  the  various  measures  adopted,  it  is 
necessary  first  that  certain  other  points  be  made  clear. 
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Flour  trade  regulations' 

Flour  is  classified  by  the  government  into  two  types  designated  as 
"A"  and  "D " .     Type  "A"  flour  is  that  derived  from  v/heat  mixtures  containing 
35  percent  of  domestic  wheats.    Tyre  »B»  includes  all  imported  flours,  semo- 
lina, etc. ,  and  domestic  milled  flours  containing  100  percent  of  foreign 
wheats.    Bakers  aro  permitted  to  use  as  much  of  the  "A"  type  of  flour  as  they 
please,  but  are  restricted  in  their  use  of  type  "B"  flour  in  any  one  week  to 
a  quantity  not  exceeding  7  percent  of  their  total  flour  requirements  for  that 
week.    Also,  whenever  the  baker  purchases  flour  of  the  "B"  type,  the  miller 
or  importer  making  the  sale  is  required  to  pay  the  government  7  Dutch  guilders 
per  ICO  kilograms  ($1.83  per  ICO  pounds).    Biscuit  manufacturers  are  not 
restricted  as  to  the  quantity  of  flour  of  the  !,B"  type  they  may  use.  Fur- 
thermore the  sales  tar.  on  flour  for  this  purpose  is  only  25  Dutch  cents  per 
100  kilograms  (5.54  cents  psr  pound).    Manufacturers  of  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
and  dog  cakes  and  consumers  of  self rising  flour  are  also  free  to  use  as  much 
foreign  flour  or  semolina  as  they  please,  but  on  flours  sold  for  these  purposes 
a  fee  of  7  guilders  per  100  kilograms  ($1.33  per  ICO  pounds)  is  charged  as" in 
the  case  of  those  sold  for  ordinary  commercial  baking  purposes.    No  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  the  hoTisewif  e*  s  use  of  the  «B"  type  of  flour.    The  charges 
here  referred  to  may  be  construed  as  being  an  equalisation  fee  to  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  between  domestic  and  foreign  wheats,  but  in  effect  they 
tend  to  restrict  imports  in  much  the  same  manner  as  import  duties. 

From  the  restrictions  and  fees  mentioned  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  domestic  miller  of  bread  flour  is  fully  protected.     He  is  virtually 
guaranteed  the  business  of  supplying  93  percent  of  the  bakers  flour  require- 
ments and  a  fair  chance  at  the  remaining  7  percent.     Bread  flour    mills  are 
operating  full  capacity  and  apparently  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  One 
large  mill,  said  to  represent  25  percent  of  the  total  milling  capacity  of  the 
country,  is  reported  to  be  considering  increasing  its  capacity.    On  the  other  ha 
the  mills  (two  in  number)  which  specialize  on  biscuit    and  cake  flours  are  havin 
considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  the  competition  of  imported  flours.  The 
omission  of  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  foreign  flours  for  bis- 
cuit purposes  leaves  this  entire  field  open  to  foreign  competition  from  which 
the  25  percent  fee  charged  .against  sales  of  foreign  flours  for  such  purposes 
affords  no  protection  to  the  domestic  miller  because  of  its  inadequacy  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  and  the  price'  fixed 
by  the  government  for  domestic  wheat.    About  the  only  protection  the  biscuit 
flour  miller  gets  is  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  commercial  bakers  use 
of  foreign  flour.    His  requirements,  however,  for  biscuit  and  cake  flours  are 
relatively  small.     In  consequence  of  these  disadvantages  the  biscuit  and  cake 
flour  millers  are  rot  getting  much  business.    One  visited  by  the  writer  was 
operating  only  one  day  a  week  because  a  considerable  proportion  of.  the  trade 
formerly  supplied  by  this  mill  was  now  using  French  flour. 
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There  are  14  mills  ir.  Holland  of  the  modern  commercial  type  and  about 
700  of  the  grist  or  custom  milling  type.    These  latter  are  of  snail  capacity 
and  make  only  whole**  who  ate  meal  and  use  only  native  wheats.    The  14  mills  of 
modern  type  range  in  grinding  capacity  from  514  to  23,000  "bushels  of  wheat  per 
day.    Their  combined  output  for  1332  amounted  to  5,961,000  barrels,  of  wheat 
flour  and  259,000  barrels  of  whoia-wheat  meal.    The  small  grist  mills  here  re- 
ferred to  produced  approximately  the  same  quantity  of  whole*- wheat  meal  as  did 
the  14  large  mills  but  no  wheat  flour. 

Jprms  o f  flour  consumption 

Practically  ell  the  bread  and  most  of  the  cakes  aid  pastries  used  by  the 
people  are  baked  in  commercial  bakeries.    Very  little  is  done  by  the  housewife. 
There  is,  however,  some  tendency  for  this  to  increase.    This  tendency  no  doubt 
is  due  to  the  depression  shich  has    affected  the  incomes  of  most  people  and 
made  it  necessary  for  some  to  reduce  their  expenditures  to  the  minimum.  Accord- 
ing to  information  given  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  millers  interviewed  no 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  housewife*  s  uso  of  foreign  flours  and  no  tax 
is  imposed  on  selos  of  flour  for  this  purpose.    If  this  information  is  correct 
then  the  tendency  for  home  baking  to  increase  may  be  partly  due  to  some  price 
advantage  which  the  housewife  may  have  over  the  baker  in  the  matter  of  flour 
purchases. 

.    The  conrue^cial  bakeries  number  nearly  14,000  most  of  which  are  of  the 
small  shop  type.    According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Dutch  government, 
these  bakeries  used  in  1932,     5,838,000  barrels -of  wholewheat  meal  and  wheat 
flour  of  which  5,495,000  barrels  represented  domestic  milled  flour  and  352,000 
barrels  imported  flours.    This  report  further  states  that  there  were  9  bakeries 
with  a  consumption  of  more  than  362  barrels  of  flour  per  week,  203  with  a  con- 
sumption of  57  to  552  barrels  per  week,  1,458  with  a.  consumption  of  15  to  56 
barrels  per  week,  and  12,037  with  a  consumption  of  14  barrels  or  less  per  week. 
The  combined  consumption  of  this  latter  group  accounted  for  50.6  percent  of 
/the  total  quantity  of  flour  consumed  by  commercial  bakers,  the  15  to  56  barrel 
group  for  26.0  percent,  the  571  to    562.  barrel  group  for  16.9  percent  and 
the  more  than  562  barrel  group  for  6.5  percent.    The  small,  bakeries  are  wide- 
ly distributed.    There  is  one  or  more  of  them  in  every  community  or  settlement. 
Practically  every  householder  no  matter  whether  in  the  country  or  city  is  with- 
in easy  reach  of  one,  consequently  there  is  little  necessity  for  home  baking. 
The  prices  charged  by  the  bakers  for  their  products  are  relatively  low  compared 
with  the  cost  of  flour.    In  Amsterdam  on  May  8,  wheat  flour  bread  was  retailing 
at  15  Dutch  conts  (7.09  cents,  U.S.)  per  loaf  of  approximately  1  3/4  lbs.  Whole- 
wheat meal  broads  are  slightly  cheaper,    'Convenience  to  the  bakery  shop  and  the 
low  prices  charged  for  broad  ore  probably  the  factors  mainly  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  much  baking  done  by  the  housewife. 
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Baking  practices 

Bakers  arc  not  permitted  to  "begin  work  in  their  shops  "before  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  nor  to  start  their  delivery  men  from  their  shops  "before  9  a.m. 
No  sales  of  fresh  "breads  or  rolls  are  permitted  "before  10  a.m.    Breads  of  the 
previous  day's  "baking,  however,  may  "be  sold  at  an  earlier  hour.     It  is  "be- 
lieved "by  some  people  that  these  restrictions,  which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  people  to  obtain  fresh  broads  for  breakfast  or  in  time  for  use  in  lunches 
carried  by  workers,  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  breads  in  recent  years.     The  decrease  in  consumption  reported  by 
different  people  interviewed  varied  from  30  to  35  percent.     These  estimated  are 
believed  to  compare  present  conditions  with  pre-war.     For  recent  years  this  de- 
crease is  not  supported  by  the  statistics  available  in  the  Berlin  office  which, 
however,  deal  with  the  utilization  of  wheat  for  all  purposes  and  do  not  show 
separate  figures  for  flour  consumption.     Furthermo re ,  the  apparent  increase 
in  utilization  of  other  grains  makes  it  improbable  that  .there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  wheat  consumption  for  feeding  purposes  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  increased  total  utilization  which  lias  occurred  and  at  the  same  time  to 
offset  the  reported  decrease  for  human  consumption.     If  any  decrease  has  oc- 
curred in  bread  consumption  it  is  probable  that  other  factors  besides  the  legis- 
lation here  referred  to  have  been  partly  responsible.     The  change  in  working 
habits  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  im- 
provement in  transportation  which  have  made  possible  a  more  varied  diet  might 
have  some  tendency  to  decrease  consumption  of  bread. 

The  method  of  baking  used  is  one  employing  a  short  fermentation  period 
for  the  dough.     The  mixing  machines  used  are  of  the  slow  speed  bowl  type. 
These  are  not  equipped  to  operate  automatically  as  in  the  case  of  those  used 
by  German  bakers. 

The  baking  formula  used  is  about  as  follows: 


Water  Breads 


Milk  Breads 


1-1/2  to  2  percent  yeast 
2  percent  salt 
No  sugar 


Water 
Flour 

(Fats  in  some  breads) 


1-1/2  to  2  percent. yeast 
2  per  cent  salt 

Liquid  milk  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  richness  to  give  a  fat  content 
of  3  percent  in  the  baked  loaf. 
Water 
Flour 


Fermentation  of  doTigh  is  about  1-1/2  hours  and  proofing  30  to  35  min- 
utes.   Approximately  75  percent  of  the  bread  is  baked  in  pans.    The  larger 
proportion  of  the  bread  used  is  baked  from  whea,t  flour.    Rye  breads  are  not 
much  used.     Probably  1/4  to  1/5  of  the  bread  used  is  made  from  whole-wheat 
meal.     This  latter  bread  is  used  chiefly  by  the  poorer  class  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  afford  white  breads. 
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The  wheat  flour  breads  are  of  the  American  type  and  are  of  excellent 
quality.     The  interior  is  of  soft,  light  texture,  and  fairly  snail  cells. 
The  crust  is  cf  golden  "brown  color  and  very  thin.    To  produce  these  results 
with  the  method  used  requires  a  flour  with  quick  dough  developing  properties, 
good  gassing  power  and  good  gluten  quality.    In  the  "bigger  shops  where  the 
doughs  are  handled  quickly  gluten  stability  and  long  fermentation  tolerance 
are  not  of  much  importance,  but  where  the  flour  is  for  use  in  small  shops 
these  properties  are  of  considerable  importance.     This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  small  bakeries  doughs  are  usually  handled  in  piecemeal  fashion 
over  a  fairly  long  period  of  tinie. 

Milling  practices  and  reheat  r  references 

The  method  of  milling  emcloyed  in  Holland  is  like  that  used  in  western 
Germany  and  the  mills  are  usually  equipped  with  German  machinery.     The  larger 
mills  have  chemical  and  baking  laboratories  for  testing  the  quality  of  wheat 
flour  and  for  making  routine  determinations  for  mill  control  work.    Very  little 
attention  is  given  to  ash  and  protein  content.     Gluten  quality  and  gassing 
properties  and  the  reaction  of  the  wheat  to  various  forms  of  treatment  and  con- 
ditioning receive  most  .of  the  attention  of  the  chemist.    Laboratories  are  not 
so  vrell  equipped  for  routine  analysis  work  as  in  America,  but  contain  all  the 
equipment  necessary  for  such  work  and  for  research  work  of  various  sorts.  A 
greater  proportion  of  the  chemists  time  is  devoted  to  research  work  than  is 
the  case  in  American  mill  laboratories.    Gluten  content  is  determined  by  the 
washing  method,  and  is  cased  on  the  weight  of  wet  gluten.     Gluten  quality  is 
judged  from  the  feel  and  color  of  the  wet  gluten  and  by  measuring  its  resis- 
tance to  stretching.    Some  laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  Brabender 
f arinograph,  and  f ermentograph  machines.    Readings  from  these  machines  are 
considered  very  useful,  not  only  in  indicating  the  characteristic  quality  of 
wheats  and  flours,  but  also  in  indicating  the  kind  of  conditioning  that  should 
be  given  to  the  wheat.    One  mill  visited  made  considerable  ado  over  the  maltose 
content  of  whea.t  and  maintained  its  milling  mixture  at  a  maltose  content  of 
1.6  percent  to  1.7  percent.      Chemical  treatment  of  flour  for  baking  quality 
improvement  is  widely  practiced. 

Foreign  wheats  are  blended  or  .r.ixed  according  to  gluten  characteris- 
tics, and  are  cleaned  and  washed  separately  from  domestic  wheats.  Domestic 
wheats  are  usually  not  washed.    United  States  Hard  winter  wheat  is  the  only 
wheat  that  the  Butch  mills  can  grind  without  mixing  with  other  wheats. 
Argentine  wheats  are  considered  too  weak  and  Canadian  wheats  too  strong  for 
milling  alone.    The  price  of  Hard  Winter  at  the  present  time  is  out  of  line 
with  those  prevailing  for  Argentine  and  Canadian  wheats,    present  regulations 
requiring  the  use  of  35  percent  of  domestic  wheats  makes  it  necessary  that 
higher  percentages  of  strong  wheats  be  used  in  mill  mixtures  for  bread  flour 
than  formerly.    Until  recently  it  was  not  believed  that  domestic  wheats  could 
be  used  in  mixtures  for  bread  flours  out  their  compulsory  use  has  taught  the 
millers  that  this  is  possible  and  it  is  probable  that  the  experience  thus 
acquired  will  have  some  permanent  effect  on  future  milling  mixture  practices. 
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Under  present  regulations  the  following  mixture  of  wheats  is  considered, suit- 
able for  bread  flours:     40  percent  No.  2  Manitoba,  25  percent  Argentine,  and  ! 
35  percent  domestic  wheat.    Some  mills  are  using  even  higher  percentages  of 
Manitoba,  but  with  the  present  low  price  of  Argentine  wheat  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  an' Increased  use  of  these  latter  wheats.    Formerly  there  was  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  the  lower  grades  of  Manitobas  used,  but  with  the  use  of 
domestic  wheat  these  wheats  are  not  suitable.    No.  2  Manitoba  is, the  grade  now 
required.  . 

No.  2  Hard  Winter  is  considered  to  be  about  equal  in  quality  to  No.  3 
Manitoba.    All  of  our  eastern  wheats  and  our  Pacific  Coast  soft  wheats  are 
considered  useful  for  milling  mixtures.    Pacific  Coast  hard  wheats  are  consid- 
ered unsuitable.    Danubian  wheats  are  considered  about  on  a  par  with  Plate 
wheats,  but  "both  are  variable  in  quality  and  usually  too  weak  and  soft  for 
use  except  as  a  filler.    Russian  wheats  are  very  variable  in  quality  ranging 
from  very  weak  to  very  strong.    Australian  and  Pacific  Coasts  White  wheats  are 
suitable  for  biscuit  and  cake  flours  and  whole-wheat  meal,  but  are  not  much 
used  for  the  latter  because  the  small  mills,  who  are  the  principal  manaf acturers 
of  this  type  of  flour,  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  domestic  wheats. 

.   Canadian  and  United  States  wheats  are  liked  for  their  uniformness  as 
well  as  for  their  good  quality  and  the  trade  is  satisfied  to  buy  them  on 
certificate  final  terms.    One  miller,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  our  grade  certificates  to  specify  the  crop  year  of  the 
wheat  before  much  business  could  be  done  again  in  United  States  wheats.  At 
the  present  time  one  importing  firm  imports  about  75  percent  of  the  foreign 
wheat  received  in  Holland.    It  has  an  agreement  with  a  group  of  millers  repre- 
senting that  percentage  of  the  milling  capacity  of  the  country  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  import  exclusively  for  this  group  and  in  return  the  millers  in 
this  group  have  agreed  to  buy  only  through  this  company. 

Dietary  practices 

The  eating  habits  of  the  people  are  about  as  follows:     Breakfast  for 
the  upper  class  consists  of  bread,  rolls,  or  toast  with  butter  and  jam,  coffee 
and  cold  meats  or  cheese.    Breakfast  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes  often 
consists  of  porridge  instead  of  bread  and  rolls,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  egg. 
At  about  eleven  o'  clock  in  the  morning  the  people  usually  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee.    No  lunch  is  eaten  at  this  hour  except  by  those  who  remain  at  home. 

At  about  one  o'clock  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  is  eaten  by  all 
except  those  who  are  unable  to  eat  at  home  and  who  cannot  afford  a  warm  meal 
at  a  restaurant.    This  meal  consists  of  meat,  vegetables  and  potatoes.  No 
bread  is  served  at  this  meal.    For  those  who  must  carry  their  lunch  this  meal 
consists  of  meat  or  cheese  sandwiches.    At  4  o'clock  is  teatime.    Tea  biscuits 
or  cakes  are  served  with  the  tea. 
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Six  tc  7  o'clock  is  nipper  tine.    Families  in  which  the  workers  are 
not  fortunate  enough  "to  Ma  able  to  eat  a  warm  meul  at  noontime  uake  this 
the  heavy  meal  of  the  da;>; .     In  .--rich  cases  thiis  meal  consists  cf  essentially 
tne  seme  foods  as  tho  midday  meal  previously  described,  except  that  hot 
drinks,  such  as  coffee  or  tea  are  included  wi-i-h  it.    For  people  who  ore 
fortunate  enough  to  eat  ?  hoe  fj  meal  in  tho  middle  of  the  cay  suppar  con- 
sists of  bread  and  cold  moats  with  tea.    Tho  drinking  of  tea  is  usually 
continued  until  bedtime,,  and  .iust  before  bedtime,  some  pcoplu  oat  a  cowl 
Of  "porridge.    The  porridge  habit  is  indulged  in  mostly  by  the  older  people. 
Wheat  meal  bread  is  tho  poor  man's  bread.    It  is  cheaper  than  white  flour 
bread.     It  is  not  popular,  hov.'ev^r,  wish  tro  ir.id  .lo  and  upper  classes  of 
people  and  for  that  reason  some  of  bhs  bettor  class  shops  ao  net  handle 
it,  but  it  can  always  be  found  in  the  shop;:  in  the  poorer  districts.  Con- 
sumption of  it  is  said  tc  be  decreasing* 

The  rolls  used  arc  of  "ariouo  sorts  but  usu -lly  of  soft  texture 
and  excellent  quality.     Ori.;  sort  that  is  of  to**  scon  coat  .ins  raisins, 
citron  and  nuts.    Mass  broad  of  the  Zwieback  or  rush  typo  is  used.  Holland 
is  famous  for  this  typo  of  broad.    The  cakes  and  paotrios  displayed  in 
bakery  shops  include  the  sponge  and  fruit  typus  of- cakes,  tarts  ri:d  short 
breads. 

NSTHERLAICS :    Imports  Of  ..heat,  including  flour,  by  coastri-.-s, 
average  lv23-19.*.7,  annual  1528-1902 


:  "loar  ended  Deco:dcer  31 

:Av.l923:  :  :  :  ;  1952 

;to  1927:  1929  :  -  ^  :  13:30  :  1931  ;  prel. 
:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

: bushel s : bushels : b ssh^ 1 s : bushels : bush  ;ls : bushel s 


Canada   4,039:  7,C72:  4,144;  2,532:  3,237:  7,240 

Argentina  :  4,986:  7,232:  12,650:  ,  6,355:  2,^67:  7,082 

Russia  (U.3.S.R.  )   :  .1,011:  9:  a/     :  4,650:  11,592:  3,775 

United  States   :  15, ICC:  10,799:  9,12C:  14,130:  7,264:  3,5-15 

Gormaay  :  591:  979:  7g@:  272:  1,960:  2,752 

Australia   :  62£:  427:  331:  714:  2,261:  2,340 

Romania  :  124:  79:  1,539:  1,433:  1,795:  929 

Belgium  ....:  2;426  :  2,056:  1,224:  1,021:  1,053:  925 

France  :  103:  175:  Pel:  2,579:  1,565:  653 

Other  countries    a 30:   1L5:  501 ;  524:  332:  4 3d- 

Total  imecrts   :  89,654:  29,803:  30,391;  54,0C5:  5-r,L5G:  :    ,  : ■.  . 

Total  experts   :  2,471;  5,560:  800T       723:  1,357:  976 

Not  imports   :  27,135:  .a 6 ,  ,35 TT ~r:;:.TT:3",l~2 :  52,. -"'79:  23,482 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from.Sodorlano1  jaarst  ti stick  van 
den  In-Uit-on  Doorvoor ,  1923-1951,  and  hederlaad  te^an&stftbi  Stick  van  den 
In-Uit-er  Doorvoor,  Docsacor  issue,  1952.    a/  If  say,  included  in  "Other 
countries". 
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Closing  prices  of  Sept.  futures  a/ 


37,  11 


UCJ.  V  w 

Chi  ca 

60 

Kansa. 

s  City 

:  M inn e spoils 

Winnipeg  W 

Liverpool  b/ 

Bueiic 

S  C/ 

Aires 

j.  ^  CsCi 

1933 

1932 

;  1233 

:  1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1232 

1933 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

[Cents 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ceuts 

Cent?, 

Cents 

Cents 

C  ent  s 

Apr. 17)  d/ 

63 

79 

58 

:  74 

;  64 

76 

61 

61 

64 

65 

"  e/51 

s/49 

June  15)  d/ 

51 

64 

44 

:  58 

■  53 

61 

47 

53 

52 

e/  45 

e/46 

17 

50 

76 

43 

:  70 

:  51 

74 

48 

60 

52 

54 

e/  45 

e/43 

24 

51 

85 

44 

:  82 

'■  51 

83 

49 

65 

53 

68 

e/47 

e/52 

.July  l 

50 

,  97 

44 

:  93 

;■  so 

94 

49 

59 

52 

72 

e/45 

o/  55 

8 

51 

102 

44 

:  96 

:  49 

1Q0 

50 

31 

53 

81 

e/45 

p.'' 6  3 

a/  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool 
b/  Conversions  at  noon  buying  rate  of  exchange 
c/  Prices  are  of  day  previous  to  other  prices. 

d/  High  and  low  for  period  (Apr.  17  -  June  16,  1933)  (Apr.iB-June  17,1932) 

c/  August  futures. 

WHEAT:     Weighted  average  cash  price  at  stated  markets 


All  classes 

:   Ho . 

2 

Ho. 

1 

Ho . 

2  : 

Ho. 

2 

Western 

] 

e: 

Teek 
ided 

and  grades 
six  markets 

'.Hard  Winter 
.■Kansas  City' 

Dk.H.  Spring 
Minnearoolis 

Amber 
Miane 

Durum' 
anoli  s  • 

Red  Winter 
St.  Louis 

White 
Seattle  a/ 

1233 

1933 

:  1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933'  1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

Cents 

Cents 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Apr. 

June 

10)^ 

64 
57 

74 
67 

:    57 " 
:  43 

72" 

53 

74 
65 

77 

69 

73 
56 

78 
68 

58 
50 

82 
71 

68 
56 

54 
56 

June 

17 

54 

74 

:  46 

72 

63 

77 

57 

70 

49 

75 

54 

60 

24 

49 

77 

:  43 

75 

61 

81 

55 

73 

47 

77 

54 

62 

July 

1 

3 

49 
47 

93 
92 

:  43 
•'  45 

91 

■98 

62 
65 

97 
105 

55 
54 

91 
103 

47 

48 

93 
99 

53 
52 

73 

a/  Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  basis  Ho.  1  sacked  30  days  delivery, 
b/  High  and  low  for  period  (Apr.  32  -  June  10,  1932  and  1933). 


BUTTHR:    prices  at  London,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Montreal,-  San  Francisco 
and  Hew  York,  in  cents  per  pound  (foreign  prices  by. weekly  cable) 


Market  and  item 


July  8, 
1932 

June  30,. 
1933 

July  7, 
1233 

Cents  a/ 

Cents  a/ 

Cents  a,/ 

17.00 

25.50  ■  • 

25.50 

13.00 

'  23.00 

24.00 

14.10 

•  */ 

y 

13.70 

12.85 

13.46 

22.90 

29.44 

33.11 

15.50 

17.38 

19.23 

16.10 

14.78 

16-69 

Hew  York,  92  score   

San  Francisco,  92  score  

Montreal,  Ho.  1  pasteurized  

Copenhagen,  official  quotation 

Berlin,  la  quality   

London: 

Danish  

Hew  Zealand   

a/  Converted  to  U.S.  currency  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange,    b/  Hot  available 
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Crop  and  countries 
reported  in  1933  a/ 


BARLEY 

Canada  

United  States  . 


Total  iforth  America  (2) 

Europe  (14)   

North  Africa  (5)   

Asia  (3)   


Total  aoove  countries  (24)  . 
Estimated  Northern  Hemisphere 
total,  excluding  Russia  sad 

China  » • 

OATS 

C  anada  

United  States   


:    1930  ■ 

1931 

1  Q  TO 

1933  is 
of  1332 

:     1,000  j 
;     acres  ! 

1 , 000  ; 

acres 

1 ,  ckxj 
acres 

1  ,  U'  )U 

acres  ■ 
b/  3,69S 

perc ent 

•  -5,559: 
12,666: 

3,768 
11 , 419 

3,758; 

t  t  on  O- 

98. 4 
79.8 

:     is  035: 

15 , 187 

16, 970; 

14,236: 

83.9 

:  23,454; 

:       8 , 530; 
:  6.403: 

23,797 

8,010 
6,711 

23, 241 : 

8,559; 
6 , 301 • 

22,997: 

8,045 
6,044: 

93.0 

94.0 
95.9 

i  55,612; 

53,705 

55, 071 ; 

51,322; 

93.2 

Total  North  America  (2) 

Europe  ( 12)  

North  Africa  (3)   

Asia  (2)   


Total  above  countries  (19) 


Cnina.  ,,»»*,»»»»»,»»»»»»>»• 
COEN 

United  States   ;  100.703 

Italy  c]   

Czechoslovakia  

Hungary  ■  

Yugoslavia  

Greece   

Bulgaria   

Rumania   


Total  Europe  (7) 
Turkey  


Total  above  countries  (9)  ..j 
Estimated  Northern  Hemisphere 
total  excluding  Eussia  : 


155,900 


75,900; 

72.700; 

73,200': 

I       13  259: 
:  39,537; 

12,871; 

39, 300  J 

13,148; 
41,193 

b/  13,250; 
37,023 

100.8 
89.9 

:  52,855 

52, 571 i 

54,341 

50,273 

92.5 

i  31,751 

:  562 
:  402 

31,061 : 

589 

30,382 
602 
322 

30,083 
564 
349 

99.0 
110.3 
108.4 

85,881 

34,353 

85,647 

31 , 369 

35.0 

e 

;  99:300 

98,000 

98,  SCO 

;  100.793 

;  105,301 

107,776 

i  103,022 

95.6 

:  3,490 
360 

;  2,505 
;  5,926 
:  546 
1 , 639 
:  ir^Qm 

i  3,205 
:  344 
:  2,720 
6,153 
:  618 
:  1,532 
11,749 

3,259 
351 

;  2,305 
i  6,229 
■  538 
:  1,829 
11,801 

;  3,i5i 

:  338 
:  2,817 
i  5,930 

;  6i£ 

:  1,779 
11.12C 

97.6 

:  102.1 

:  97.0 
i  95.2 
i  105.1 
:  97.3 
;  94.2 

, :       25 , 554 

;  25,437 

1  26,942 

■  25,785 

5  95.7 

874 

i  903 

:  330 

:  36c 

>  104.2 

.:  127.221 

i  132,591 

'  135,543 

i  129.67C 

i  95.7 

163,300 


163,900 


Percentage 


a/    Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  countries  included. 

b/    Intentions  to  plant. 

c/    Maggengo,  or  early  crop. 
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Crop  and  countries 

1930 

1931 

1933  : 

percent 

reported  in  1933  a/ 

1932  : 

1933  is 

of  1932 

BARLEY 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

percent 

bushels 

■bushels  : 

•  bushels  j 

bushels 

303,752 

133,389  ! 

299,9  50  j 

169,951 

56.7 

103,922 

90,724 

132,569  \ 

103,800. 

73.3 

O ( , bUD 

Ol      O  C*5 

oo,uoy  • 

c,o ,  rUb 

o  c  o 
do .  9 

13,573 

17  99q 

17  982  : 

16, 994 

94.5 

7 , 831  • 

7  146 

9  861  ' 

7  234 

*    y  (OUT- 

7^  4 

19 ,868 

15. 360 

14,1.02  ■ 

13,917 

98.7 

103,912  i 

64,385 

67,365  i 

89 , 562 

132,9 

7 , 571  • 

7,606 

8,015  : 

7,257 

90.5 

Total  Europe  ( 7)  .  . . 

294,282  : 

226.164 

282  943  •' 

257  470 

94.5 

37 ,490 

59  030 

47  146  i 

49  51  ? 

105.0- 

38,136, 

27,068 

30,901  : 

29  ,992 

97  .1 

5,512 

8,268 

15,616  : 

5,512 

35.3 

10,505  ; 

9  ,693 

12,066.; 

9,278 

76.9 

Total  ITorth 

A  _r*       *                 /    yi  \ 

91,693 

104,059 

105,729  i 

94,294 

89.2 

AO  RAQ 

O  ZJ  ,  Q^t  O 

74  Q74 

t^'X  4QP;  '" 

CO  ,  Tri1  O  . 

A7  A 

1  OA  O 
loo  •  o 

VP  470 

'  b , Dio 

en  con 

by , boy 

'         on  d 

oy .  b 

Total  Asia  (2)  

142.320 

151  392 

1 31   239  : 

137  145 

104.5 

Total  above 

countries  (14) 

832,047 

680,004 

819,861  : 

668,860 

81.6 

Estimated  northern 

Hemisphere  total 

1,643,000 

1,429,000 

1,606,000  ; 

excluding  Russia 

and  China  



OATS 

United  States  

1 , 275 ,035 

1,117,970 

1,238,2-31  | 

693,941  • 

56.4 

u.  . .  >:",  -  -  »••*•«*#•«•*•  •  .  . 

49,995 

41,670 

57,215  : 

41,819 

•  73.1' 

17,993 

13,368 

21,755  ■ 

20,668 

95.0 

iy ,  bo4 

18 , 24^ 

18,548  ; 

20 ,668 

-inn  A 

111  .4 

cm 
0 ,  891 

o,2ri 

6 , 910 

/"  Ann 

6,028 

87  .2 

7 , 616 

7,060 

7,776 

8,  818 

]  13 .4 

Rumania  

79 ,687 

45, 17'5 

44  273 

55  804 

126.0 

Finland  

43,173 

46,138 

45,539 

38,649 

.'  84  .9 

Total  Europe  (7)  .. . 

223,985 

177,927 

,'  202,022 

192,454 

95.3 

Morocco  

2,357 

1,654 

1,267 

j  2,205 

174  .0  ' ' 

J^Xj^^  r -L<x  •  •*•«•»*•»!>«*  • 

16,561 

8,212 

!  8,707 

:'  10,335 

118. r 

2,067 

2,273 

1,929  • 

i  2,067 

*  -    -    — 

107.2 

Total  ITorth 

Africa  (3)  

20,985 

12,139 

11,903 

V  14,607 
t  ■  1 

122.7 

( Continued) 
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EISB 

GRAINS:  .  P 

ro duct ion, 

1930-1933, 

Cont' d. 

Crop  and  countries 
reported  in  1933  a/ 

1930 

1931  : 

1932 

1933  : 

percent 
1933  is 
of  1932 

1 ,000 
bushels 

I , 000  : 
bushels  ■ 

1 , 000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

percent 

Turkey  

10,000 

8,095 

"  5,7.29 

"  8,257 

94.7 

Total  above 

r>nii^  T  t*i     c;    /  1  1  i 

1    71P    "1  'Xl  ! 
J  , OlO , loX 

Estimated  northern 
Hemisphere  total 
excluding  Russia. • . 
and  China 

3,487,000 

3,200,000  j 

3,563,000 

CHINA 

United  States  

2,059,641 

2,567,306  ■ 

2,875,570 

2,3-84,032 

82.9 

Hungary  

id^osla  .-la  

Greece  

Bulgaria  

Rumania  

55,39  5 
136,393 
6,802 
30,514 
.  177,940 

59,743 
126,111 
6,248 

 34,988 

247,633 

.95,744 
138,689 
7,370 
41,511 
235,904 

:  61,020 
:  118,104 
:  7,283 
•  38,317 
190,339 

63,7 
62 .6 
98.8 
93.5 
83.4 

Total  Europe  (5) 

407,044 

474,733 

559,213 

422,063 

74.1 

Turkey  

18 , 553 

20,398 

14,763 

:  18,109 

122.7 

Total  above 
countries  ( 7) . . . . 

2,485,238 

3,052,437 

3,459,551 

:  2,834,204 

31 .6 

Estimated  northern 
PI  emi  sphe  re  total... 
excluding  Russia 

3,030,000 

.3,549,000 

4,065,000 

a/3igures  in  parenthesis  indicate,  the  number  of  countries  included. 


BULGARIA:     C-rain  production,  1928-29  to  1933-34 


Crop  year 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bv.shels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bush- la 

1,000  bushels 

1928-  29 

1929-  30 

1930-  31 

1931-  32 

1932-  33 
1953-34 

49,153 
33,195 
57,317 
.  63,831 
50 ,553 
52,139 

8,067 
7,337 
12,520 
10,553 
10,135 
9,303 

Xo ,  D^X' 

9,381 
19,368 
15,860 
14,102 
13,917 

6 , 139 
9,434 
7,616 

7,060  .... 

7,776 

8,815 

20,272 
37,005 
30,514 
.  34,988 
41,511 
33,817 

International  -Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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FEED  GHAUTS  AHD  RYE:    Weekly  average  price  per  bushel  of  corn,  rye,  oats, 

and  barley  at  leading  markets  a/ 


Corn  . 

Rye 

0  a1 

Farley 

Week 

c 

licago 

Buenos  Aires 

Minneapolis 

CMc£ 

ISO 

Hi nn eap o 1 is  ^ 

ended 

No*  3 
Yellow  " 

Futures 

Futures  : 

No . 

2 

No.  3 

White 

Special 
ITo.  2 

1932 

1933 

1932- 

1933 

1932 

1933  : 

1932 

1933 

1932 

IS 

33  , 

x  -  C  O    •  J.  ^  O  O 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent's 

Cents 

C  Jht  s 

Cent's; 

fVn  t, 

\j  W  11  \1  o 

p 
\j 

ants 

'Cents 

a 

nt  s 

Cents'  Cents 

High  b/ . . . 

.     38  ' 

57 

33: 

•60 

31 

37  | 

~~50~ 

81 

25" 

45 

54  :  64 

.  30 

22 

■  '  29 
July 

45 
July 

30 
Aug . 

31  ; 

Aug . : 

32 

32 

19 

15 

.  oft 

June  10. . . 

.  30 

41 

29 

-45. 

31 

.    31  : 

32 : 

57 

•  -20  • 

25 

36  •  38 

17. .  . 

.  31 

41 

30 

45 

31 

31  : 

;33 

58 

21 

28 

36  :  38 

24.  . . 

.  31 

44 

30 

48 

31 

'  •  32  : 

CO 

66 

-21 

33 

35  i  45 

July    1 . . . 

.  30 

50 

29 

53 

31 

73 

'  19. 

41 

34  ;  58 

8. . . 

.  30 

57 

29 

60 

31 

37  j 

81 

:  26/ 

45 

:    35  :  64 

a/  Cash  prices  are  weighted  averages' of  reported  sales;  future  prices 
averages  of  daily  quotations.  .  b/  For. period  January  1  to  latest  date 


are  simple 
shown. 


FEED  GHAUTS:     Movement  from  principal  exporting'  countries 


Shipments  19 


Item 

""  for  year  •: 

week  ended  a/  : 

far  3.3  reported 

1931-32. 

1932-33' 

; 

June  24 

July  1  : 

July  8  j 

July  i  ; 
to  and  ; 
incl . ' : 

1932-33)  1933-34 

.  1/  ; 

BARLEY  ,•  EXPORT  S-i-c/ 
United  States . .... 

Canada.  

Argentina.  

Danube  countries  e 

Total . ........ 

OATS ,  EXPORTS:  c/ 

United  States  

Canada  

Argentina,.'  

Danube  countries  e 

Total  

i , ooo  ; 

bushels' 

i , ooo  ; 

bushels' 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000  : 
bushels: 

1,000  \ 
bushels1 

July  8 

July  8 
July  8 

i.ooo  ;  i.ooo 

bushels-  bushels 

.  5,084 
14 , 505 
13 , 322 

/  29,653 

9,408 
d/6,662 
16,861' 

fj±  ,  Do  ( 

103 

e/l,153 
619 

323  j 

e/  542 
265 

179: 

e/  542 
157 

5,10?:  9,587 

13,584:  17,403 
29,868:  21,694 

63,064 

54,468 

4'8,56ij  48,684 

4,437 
17,397 
52,173 
/  947 

5,268 
d/ 13 ,159. 
32,325 

892 

16 

e/  482 
0 

1 

e/  185 

0 

10 

e/  497 
0 

July  8 

July  8 
July  8 

4,425:  13,169 

51,090:  32,322 

947;  892 

74,9  54 

51,644 

56,462;  46,883 

COM,  EXPORTS:  f/ 

United  States  

Danube  countries  e 
Argentina. ........ 

Union  of  South 
Africa. h/ ....... 

1930-31 

1931-32 

i  50 
1,718 
■e/3,930 

53 

|  106 
1  1.190 
: e/3,256 

:  o 

780 
1,131 
e/ 5,068 

0 

si. 

July  8 
July  3 
July  8 

July  8 

1931-32;  1932-33 

3,079 
/  15,849 
; 355,367 

•  8,143 

6,095 
-  38,374 
; 315,391 

:  16,071 

2,835:  6,241 
.26.908:  58,315 
.230,778;  119,168 

•     7.980;  11.136 

.382,438 

: 375,931 

i  263  . 502:  194 , 860 

United  States 

:  923 

■  393 

.  Nov-May:  ITov-May 
■        284:  100 

JS-0O3 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,    a/  The  weeks  shown  .in  these  columns  are' 
nearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary,     c/  Year  beginning  July  1.  d/ 11 -months 
only.    _e/  Trade  so\irces.     f/  Year  beginning  November  1.    g_/  November  :1" to  and- in- 
cluding,   ft/  Unofficial  reports  of  exports  to  Europe  from  South  and  East  Africa. 
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ITALY:    Are-  of  specified  crops,  1938-39  to  1933-34 


Crop  year 

Corn 
early  crop 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Sugarbeet 

—  —  —  

Eeinp 

Flax 

1,060 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1928-29 

3,494 

ooo 

375 

235 

209 

44 

1929-30 

3,497 

TT.O 

*.>  *—  *s 

867 

287 

219 

43 

1950-31 

3,490 

361 

363 

277 

214 

:  28 

1931-32 

3,205 

356 

1 , 019 

:  233 

141 

:  28 

1532-33 

3,259 

335 

1,022 

207 

134 

:  27 

1935-34 

3,181 

311 

937 

211 

146 

•  20 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture 


F0LA1JD:     Grain  acreage,  1923-29  to  1933-34 


Crop  year 

:  T7neat 

Eye 

Barley • 

•  Oats 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1922-29 

j  3,187 

13,197 

2,857 

5,036 

1929-30 

3,526 

14,328 

3,110 

5,415 

1930-31 

4,035 

14 , 567 

3,048 

5,404 

1931-52 

4,495 

14,263 

3,144 

5,367 

1932-33 

4,266 

13,951 

2,982 

5,486 

1933-34 

4,082 

14,371 

.2,975 

5,483 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture 


FIHLAHD:     Grain  and  potato  production,  1928-29  to  1933-34 


Crop  year 

;  Xieat 

:  Rye 

:  Barley 

|  Oats 

■Potatoes 

1,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

:  l.ooo 

1,000 

bushels 

'  bushels 

bushels 

:  bushels 

bushel  s 

1923-39   

998 

10,999 

5,767  . 

39,254  • 

25,313 

1929-30  

755 

10,453 

6,452 

35,403 

26,o06 

1930-31  

866 

13,244  . 

7 , 571 

43,173 

■  34,113 

1931-32.-.  •  .  . 

1,121 

12,411 

7; 606  ' 

46,133  . 

35,931 

1932-33  

1,260  . 

13,641 

8,015  j 

45,539  : 

36,743 

1933-34  

1,506  i 

13,346  : 

7,257  j 

38,649  : 

33,436 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture . 
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Exports  from  the  United  States,  July  1  -  July  1,  1931-32  &  1932-33 
Exports  from  the  United  States,  jan.  1  -  July  1,  1732  5,  1933 


Commodi  ty 


;  Julyl  - 
•1931.-32 


Julyl: 


Week 


s  'ending 


GRAINS:  . 

Wheat  a/   

Wheat  flour    b/. ..... 

Eye  

Corn  

Oats  

."Barley  a/  


1,000 
bushel  s 
36,521 
39,285 
851 
3,343 
2,477 
5,034 


1932-33  ;  June  10 


1,000 
bushels 
20,880 
19,942 
307 
8 , 232 
4,080 
9 , 403 


1,000 

"bushels 
4 

331 
3 
40 
33 

152 


;- Jan.  1  -  Jn],y  1  : 


1932. 


JL933  : 


: i,oco 

ai"  !  -EQ  ^ds 

Hams  and  shoulder s,incl.| 

Wiltshire  sides  :  31,895 

Bacon,  incl.  Cumberland  :.. 

sides..  ;  9,510 

Lard  295,340 

Pickled  pork   . . , . .  ,\.  7,574 

Division  of  Stati stical  and  Hi sto.ri cal ■  Research,  Source: 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,    a/  Included  this  week:  Pacific  ports 
wheat  none,  flour  29,300  barrels,  from  San  Eranci sco ,  barley  323,000  bushels 
rice  1,906,000  pounds,    b/  Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from  Canadian  wheat! 
m  terms  of  wheat.  '  s 


June  17 

•  June  24 

:     July  1 

1,000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

bu  shel  s 

bushels 

:  .bushels 

4 

3 

244 

254 

:  179 

5 

6 

125 

50 

106 

13 

16 

1 

469 

103 

323 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  • 

1,000 

pounds  . 

pounds 

pounds  • 

pounds 

37,523  \ 

1,232 ; 

1,333  j 

3,686 

3,856  : 

443 

353  : 

535 

08,803  : 

6,451  : 

6,513  | 

12,166 

5,932  : 

264  ■ 

163  ■ 

91 

1,000 

.pounds 

2,024 

485 
4,802 
13 


Official  records  - 


TCISAT,  INCLUDING  HOUR:  Shipments  from  principal  exporting 
countries  as  given  by  current  trade  sources 


Country 


b/ 


North  America  a/ 
Canada,  4  markets 
United  States. . . . 
Argentina. ....... 

Australia.  

Russia  cj   

Danube  &  Bulgaria 
Briti  sh  India. . . . 

To  tal    e/  , 

Total  European  ship.  a/.. 
Total  ex-European  ship. a/ 


c/  •  •  •  • 


Total 

shipment  s 
1930-31 

(R.ejO 
1,000 


If.  she  Is 
354,008 


273,437 
134.700" 
121,696 
148,500 
92,734 
15,176 
d/10.197 


742,361 


615, 392 
176,360 


1931-52 
(Frel.) 
1,000 

bushels 
333 ,  638 


205,258 
135.804 


144,572 
163,004 
71,664 
39,230 
d/  2,915 


755,071 
597,976 
194,464 


Shi  pmen  t  s ,  we  ek  s 
endi  n g 


June  17 June  24 
1,000 


1,000 
bushel 


5,040 


594 
248 


2,072 
1 , 552 
0 

0 
0 


.o  ».b.t 


64 


7,216 
2,024 


bushel 


4,371 


4,503 
257 


4,424 
992 
0 
0 
0 


9,787 


July  1 


1,000 


Total  shipments 
July  1  to  and 
incl.  July  1 


931- 


1932-33 


1,000 


1,000 

bushels  bushel s  bushels 
j 353  ,  533  :298,5  04 


3,859 


4,156 
179 
2,149 
1,715 

0 

..  .  .0 
  .  0 


7.723 
2,309. 
1,505 


206,258  i 289, 257 
155,804:  4-0.823 


144.572  115.409 
153,004  153,395 
71,664:  17,408 
39,280:  1,704 

 616  :  0 


■752.774  :58 5. 220 


597,976  :446,849 
194,464.161,544' 


b>  ^rt  F?nfpn         T]  ?a  Hl*torical  Research,    a/  BroomhalUs  Corn  Trade  News, 
lea  sM^t "    ^ I      aYITI  Vancouver,  Price  Rapert  and  New  Westminster.    c/  Black 
Sea  shipments  only,    d/  Total  exports  as  given  by  official  sources,    el  Total  of 
trade  ugares  includes  North  America  as  reported  by  Eroomhall's.  ' 
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EXCHANGE  RATF3:    Average  daily i  weekly  and  monthly  values  in  Few  York 
of  specified  currencies,  April-July,  1933  a/ 


Country 


Argentina  b/ 

C  3Z±  cLCLcl    •  • 

China  c/ . 
Denmark. . 
England. . 
France . .  . 
Ge  rraany  •  • 
Italy.  .'. . 
Japan .... 
Kexi  co  . . . 
Ne  t  her  land 
No  rway 
Spain.' 
S ^e  den 


Monetary 
unit 


uan 


Peso  . . 
Dollars 
Shang  »y 
Krone . . 
pound. . 
Franc. . 
He  i  chsmark 
Lira. • • 
Yen .... 
peso  •  •  • 
Guilder 
Krone . . 
Pesta. . 
Krona. . 


Mint 
car 


Cents 

9  5  •  43 
100.00 

§] 

26.80 
486.66 
3.92 
23.82 
5.26 
49.85 
49.85 
40.20 
26.80 
19.30 
26.30 


1933 


Montn 


',7eek  ended 


Daily 


Ac: 


May 
Cents 


60.49;. 
34.73; 
§/22.20; 

15.95: 
357.93: 
4.10:, 
24.39: 
5.37: 
22.09:. 
27.02: 
41.95: 
13.32 : 
8.83  i 

18.81 : 


67.90 
87.59 
24.52 
17.52 
393.24 

4.59 
27  .36 

6.09 
24.00 
28 . 87 
46.95 
20.02 

Q  OQ 


,71.06 
'89.89. 
20.13 
18.44 
,13  •  56 
,  4.80 
28.81 
.  .6  -38 
25.76 
.27. .67 
49.01 
.20.8,3 
10.36 
21.28 


:  71,83 
:  90.09 
I  26.30 
:  .13,67 
: 419. 04 

!  4,36 
:  29.35 

:  .Q-47 
:  25.19 
•  27  ..61 

;  49.54 

:.  21-13 

:  10.43 
21.58 


Federal  -Reserve  Soard.  a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  ti 
are  for  gold -pesos,  paper  pesos  (m/n)  computed  at  '44  p'er< 
c/  Shanghai  yuan  series  starter1  m_*  ■  f>.i  -dot  war^s 


July  1 


Cents 
73*20 
90.91 
25.93 
.19.11 

428.27 
4.96 
29.98 
6.65 
26.74 
27,52 
50.44 
31*52 
10.53 
22.03 


July  8 


C  -en  <j  o 
78. 88 
93.74 
28.31 
.20.42 
456.75 
5 .36 
32.55 
7.26 
28.31 
27.68 
.54.57 
22.95 
11.45 
23.56 


July  1C 


Sents 


83.62 
95.55 
23.97 
21.44 
479.77 

5.65 
34.51 

7  .66 
29.60 
27.96 
58.23 
24.14 
12.06 
24.75 


iransfers.    b/  Quotations 
_  llocu  at  44  percent  of  goli  exchange  rate 

  .  _jd  April  10.  •  d/  Par  varies  with  the  price  of  silver 

in  New  York.    -&J  Average-  "based  on  quotations  from  April  10  to  end  of  month. 


EUROPEAN  LIVESTOCK  AND  ISA?  MARKETS 
weekly  cable") 


Market  and  item 


kir  .  LAI',  i : 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  markets.. 

prices  of  hogs,  Berlin  

prices  of  lard,  tcs.  Hamburg.. 
UNITED  KINGDOM  c/: 

Arrivals  of  continental  bacon. 
Prices  at  Liverpool  1st.  qual: 

American  green  bellies  

Danish  green  sides  

Canadian  green  sides  

American  short  jrcen  "nans... 


American  refined  lard. 


"nit 


Liverpool  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sales  fro: 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange,    b/  Not 


Week  ended 


July  7, 
1932  a/ 


IJumber 

23,876  : 

64,121  : 

54,737 

per  100 

lbs.  ; 

W  : 

3.52  : 

9  .78 

11 

7.30 

10.67  : 

11.67 

3ales 

92 , 124 

66.609 

•37,730 

per  100 

lbs.  ■ 

7.24 

:  Nominal 

11.33 

11 

3.91 

:  13.74 

14.71 

n 

9.87 

'  10.68 

11.57 

11 

12.62 

•  15.80 

:  16.65 

11 

7  .08 

i  3.18 

•  8.50 

June  29 , 
1933  aj 


July  6, 
1933  a/ 


importers  to  wholesalers, 
vailcble.     c/  T7eek  ended  Friday 
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<±tj 
An 


Butter,  prices,  foreign  markets, ■ 
1933  >ii(<tiia>>il<I<ai,. . ;jb 

Corn,  area,  Italy  192G-2C  to 

IS  33-34   .61 

Cotton,  boycott  of  Indian,  Japan 
June  13,  1933   .......  43 

Exchange  rates,  fb reign,  July 

"3  ,      19  3o      <9«..s«<...«e..o.o«.  63 

Flax,  area,  Italy  1920-29  to 

1933—34  ...... ««.... ........  61 

Grains :  . 
Area  (feed)  world,  1930-1933  57 
Exports,  United  States,  by 

weeks,  1933   52 

Information  &"4mrnary  (feed) 

July  17,  193?   45 

Production: 

Finland,  1326-29  to  1933- 

34    61 

Poland,  19 28-29  to  1933-34  51 
World  (food)  1930-1933  ...  58 
Hemp,  area,  .Italy  1920-29  to 

1933-34   61 

Meat  (pork): 

Exports,  U.S.  by  weeks,  1933  52 
Market  condition-:,  Europe, 

June  1933    47 

Prices,  foreign  markets, 1933  63 


ace 


■    .Area,  Italy,  1923-29  to  1933-34  61 
Prod act ion,  Finland,  1928-20 

to  19 1.'3— ij4  61 

Pic;,  area,  Italy,  1988-29  to  ' 

1933-34   61 

Sugar  boots-,  are;:,  Italy,  1928-29 

■Tobacco,  production,  Scutfnorn 

Raod(/sia,  1V32-33  46 

iivboat; 

QOS&XE&ZQi  .  AND  TRADE,  ESTHER- 
L/a'Do ,  19 o*5  ....... ••«..••..•  48 

Growing  conditions: 

Argentina,  June  13,  1933'  ....  42 

•  Europe ,  July  7,  1933  ........  42 

Import's,  Netherlands,  1928-32.-.  55 
Information  summary,  July  17, 

1'.:  W'.^     0...0.  ............  ......  -±I 

Market  conditions,  July  6,1932: 
r  h  •  *  i  -»  a  a 

J-'u..  i.p  'J     ••••  e  •  o  •••••••  o  ••••••  •  '—"O 

Prices,  principal  markets,  July 

  36 


Production. 


Id,  193' 


O     •»••••«  cl 


Shipments,  principal  countries, 

^  J— i-^y    i- ,    l9oo    .......o......  ..  \">£.» 

Situation,  Danube  Basin,  June 

<~  o      I  c  i >-*  >a  /,  / 

,  ^       ............o.  ...... 

wool,  ir.dustr;   control  measures, 
Germany,  June  19  93   47 


